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ARMISTICE DAY 


Comrades: 


At eleven o’clock in the morning seven years ago next Wednesday the 
guns on the Western Front suddenly became silent. The greatest conflict of 
the ages was at an end. It seemed that the forces of death, destruction 
and desolation were exhausted. 


The black clouds of war receding left behind a torn, dazed and bleed- 
ing world, but liberty and justice had triumphed, popular government was 
rendered more secure, and modern civilization was preserved. The victory 
was worth the price. As soldiers in the armies of America we helped 
to bring about that victory. 


The cost in blood and treasure was staggering. 


Insofar as in us lies we owe it to those who fell on Flanders Field 
and elsewhere, fell in a belief that they were fighting a war to end wars, 
to see to it that their desires and dreams for peace come true. 





The American Legion believes that, to a great extent, this can be 
accomplished by— 


The maintenance of adequate forces for internal 
and external national defense. 


The prompt enactment into law of the principle of 
the universal draft, thereby taking the profit out of 
war, and 


The immediate adherence by the United States to 
a permanent court of international justice. 





National Commander 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLy 


What Good Did I Get Out of 
My Service in the War? 








N THE Weekly for July 31st Frederick Palmer announced on his Personal Page a contest 

open to all Legionnaires for the best answers to the question, “What Good Did I Get Out of My 
Service in the War?” Prizes were specified as follows: First, $50; second, $30; third, $25: 
fourth, $15; fifth, $10; sixth to tenth inclusive, $5 each. The contest closed on September 20th, 
and all replies received by the Weekly were forwarded to Mr. Palmer for his judgment, so that 
he might make his decision in time for the results to be announced in the Weekly for November 
6th, the issue closest to the seventh anniversary of the Armistice. The prize-winning letters, to- 


gether with Mr. Palmer’s comment, are given herewith. 

















By FREDERICK PALMER and Twelve Other Legionnaires 


OU are making a lot of work 

for yourself,” said the editor 

when I told him that I was 

going to read in person all 
the contributions to the prize contest, 
“What Good Did I Get Out of My Serv- 
ice in the War?” 

“T know it,” I replied, “but it will be 
good work, because I know the kind of 
men and women who will write the let- 
ters. I have served with them.” 

I have read every letter. I thank 
the writer of every one. I have read 
until my eyes ached—a thousand hu- 
man documents, each a chapter in a 
whole of a wonderful book, rich with 
the feeling and the reality of deep 
first-hand experience. 

Two or three hundred I must have 
read five times for my own sake as 
well as for judgment. Every one of 
these ought to have had a prize. The 
trouble is that there are not enough 
prizes to go around. A hundred I 
must have read ten times. Finally, 
the sifting brought the number down 
to twenty-five, and then to ten. 

Often I was tempted to turn up the 
corner of the page and learn the 
writer’s name and something about 
him. But that was against the-rules. 
The decision must be made on the 
manuscript itself, 

Many of the contributors had re- 
ceived the same benefit. Many ex- 
pressed the same idea. I had to choose 
the one which best expressed the idea 
to my liking. 

To my liking! Ten different judges 
might have chosen ten different prize 
winners. Many readers of the awards 
will say, “I don’t agree at all. That 
one at the bottom ought to be at the 
head of the list.” 

I should doubt the loyalty of any 
wife who did not think that her hus- 
band should have won the first prize. 
Between two contributions of the same 
merit priority of arrival had to be 
considered. 

The standard of judgment was not 
fine literary style, although some of 
the winners have it. The standard was 
the human touch of revealing sim- 
plicity and directness. And one thing 


mentioned as having 


which several 
T had 


learned in service was decision. 
to decide. 

Hundreds had found their great 
good in learning to know and under- 
stand “the other fellow”, whatever his 
creed, politics, locality, education, po- 
sition or racial origin. The letter to 
which I have awarded the first prize 
covers this point and many others. It 
is by Rev. Ralph Stoody of W. R. 
Knapp Post, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
He gives it the title, “The War Hu- 
manized Me”: 


FIRST PRIZE 

As a minister's son in a divinity 
school I was unconsciously being 
shaped into the conventional parson’s 
mold. 

Waiving exemption, I enlisted. I 
found I had enrolled in another school, 
the courses of which I needed. 

The result is that though I would 
not favor universal military training, 
I so value mine that I would almost 
approve a year in the Army as a pre- 
requisite for a theological degree. 

I discovered 

That intelligence is not a matter of 
campus experience nor of university 
degrees. 

That essential gentlemanliness is as 
apt to be found in the immigrant’s 
son as in the college president’s. 

That because a man appears to be 
hard-boiled is no evidence that on ac- 
easion he may not be as tender as a 
mother. 

That in motive most profanity is 
an offense against good taste rather 
than a sin against Deity. 

That many virtuous men have foul 
mouths; that many vicious men are 
particular even with infinitives. 

That a Jew or a Protestant or a 
Catholic is not to be evaluated by his 
label, but by the fidelity with which 
he practises his tenets. 

That many a man who claims to 
have no religion is doing his human 
best to live “by the faith his lips 
deny.” 

That all kind deeds are not done 
by deacons, 


E talk of men being big of mind 

and heart, It takes bigness 
seven years after the war for a dis 
abled man in a hospital not to be em 
bittered, and far greater bigness to 
hold the views of Dana B. Hebney, 
Ward E, Battle Mountain Sanitarium, 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, and a 
member of Pike Post of Tyndall, South 
Dakota, winner of the second prize, 
who has been going over the top every 
morning since the war: 


SECOND PRIZE 


“Though bleeding and torn, a 
man was born, 
In the din of warring thunder.” 
What a useless prayer it seems, and 
yet there was never a prayer which 
eame deeper from the heart of a sol- 
dier. Looking back, I see a wild, ir- 
responsible, spoiled lad—going to war 
just for the fun of it. First eame in- 
tensive training and the damn dis- 
cipline—which taught me the true 
worth of respect and obedience. Then 
came the trenches, and battle—the 
hell of which taught me to be just a 
little more tolerant, patient, and gen- 
uinely sympathetic with my fellowmen 
and comrades—taught me to get a 
little closer to someone’s side and 
know that he tried, and made me know 
that hates are only friendships drifted 
apart. And now during the days of 
contemplation for eternity, I am a 
better man, please God, because of 
those little things I got out of the 
war. 


new 


ANY learned for the first tim 
to appreciate what home meant, 
a mother’s or wife’s devotion meant 
They had ceased to kick about hom 
cooking after army rations. Many 
learnt to control their tempers; manf 
learnt self-reliance; many learnt 
true patriotism meant doing your duly 
as a citizen in peace as well as war. 
Scores of “better citizen” letter 
came from men of high education and 
professonal and business men who a 
evidently community leaders. 
The letter of the winner of the thin 
prize was not typewritten on fine of 
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fice paper. It was evidently written 
on paper bought at the country store 
by a hand unused to writing and 
cramped by hard labor. The author is 
Kilmus Edward Joyner of Jambes 
Post, Louisburg, North Carolina: 


THIRD PRIZE 


Befere entering service of my coun- 
try in 1918 I was a farmer and not 
so blessed with this world’s goods. 
Very often I had complained of my 
lot of work with very little pay. 

But on June 25th of that year I 
found to my sorrow that I had been 
richly blessed all my life and had not 
realized it. 

I was made into a new man. I 
now know fully how to appreciate the 
freedom of a life on the farm. Be- 
fore I did not take much interest in 
who was elected in any of the pri- 
maries just so it was someone. Now 
I go out and work for a man who T 
think will help the citizenship of the 
country. 

I had never learned to give or take 
a joke until I entered the service of 
America. Always depended on some- 
one else to help me when in trouble. 
I now rely on myself. 

I once had an awfully bad temper, 
one I could not control. But I 
learned self-control while in the serv- 
iee. I think my service in war helped 
me greatly. 


—. were women ministering to 
us in the war in other capacities 
than in canteen or welfare work. They 
were in their country’s uniform. They 


were under military discipline. They 
were not only kind, but they knew how 
to be kind. 

Day and night these soldiers served 
ever at the front of suffering, these 
trained nurses in unfaltering devotion 

ther among the wounded or victims 
of the flu epidemic. 
ere is not a single ex-service man 
who has been in a hospital but will be 
glad that the winner of the fourth 
rize is a former service nurse—Mrs. 
ra G. n of John W. Rogers 
Post, Westfield, New York, and Coun- 
ty Adjutant: 


FOURTH PRIZE 
I learned one lesson which has been 
to my lasting good—the lesson of 
Courage. Not the spectacular, once- 
in-a-lifetime kind but the day in and 
day out carrying on cheerfully in 


spite of great odds. Days spent 
on hospital wards showed me 
the courage which could face 
pain, maimed limbs, sightless 
eyes and unhearing ears with 
a smile. 

Memory flashes picture after 
picture— that young, ruddy- 
cheeked lad saying with steady 

voice, “All right, Captain, saw ’er 
off’—that man in the prime of life 
who will have to rebuild his world for 
sightless eyes—but who remembers to 
speak kindly—that fellow with one 
arm gone wheeling a buddy who had 
lost both legs down to see a show at 
the Red Cross. Courage mixed with 
kindness and self-forgetfulness. 

White cot after white cot—tiresome 
days—long nights of pain. The ugly 
wounds, the tap tap of the blind sol- 
dier’s cane, the thump of crutches—a 
constant battle against wounds and 
disease and their dread follower, dis- 
couragement. Yet no grumbling—no 
kicking against life or the price ex- 
acted for one’s loyalty to a cause. 

Dare I not face life courageously 
and cheerfully remembering these 
men? 


POILED boys of good homes with gen- 

erations of American ancestry back 
of them tell how they found them- 
selves and the worth of the America 
that they had taken for granted. One 
of the briefest replies received in the 
contest was simply: “It made me ap- 
preciate the U. S, A.” 

Many foreign born told how by of- 
fering their lives in the blood test they 
had gained a certificate of American- 
ism. More than one mentioned that he 
had learned to read and write English 
while in the service. The fifth prize 
goes to Frederick Nelson of Petersburg 
Post, Petersburg, Alaska: 


FIFTH PRIZE 


Having been born, brought up and 
educated in a foreign land, the good 
which I got out of my war service 
seems something bigger and broader’ 
and dearer than could the ordinary 
soldier out of his. I did acquire a 
complete, a genuine love for my new 
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country, its institutions, its traditions, 
its policies and its people. 

Many factors helped bring this 
about, but perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous of these wes the tolerant helpful- 
ness shown by native buddies at every 
turn of the variegated game, particu- 
larly across the sea. “his may not 
seem of much impor- 
tance; but to the sen- 
sitive foreigner, who is 
accustomed to expect 
ridicule by reason of 
every mispronounced 
word and every little 
lack of native charac- 
teristics, it is a won- 
derful revelation to find 
himself on the level of 
his fellowmen, fighting 
for the same high 
ideals, and finding him- 
self regarded for what 
he is and does rather than for what 
his ancestors were and did. 

And the best part of my acquisition 
is, that it is a permanent possession. 
Because its birth took place under 
trying conditions? That does not 
matter. It is mine, and it is highly 
valued. 





Rev. Ralph Stoody 
6t. Johnsbury, Vt. 
FIRST PRIZE 


HIS takes care of the major prizes. 

There were five others. Numerous 
letters catalogued many benefits— 
physical, menta) and spiritual. There 
were frequent references to having 
gained an understanding of the awful- 
ness of war. A large proportion men- 
tioned the good of being a member of 
the Legion. That is taken for granted. 
Anyone who served in war misses the 
prime medium of future service if he 
is not in the Legion. All the letters 

to prove that. L. T. Shoemaker, 
Qajutant of Williamson Post, Marion, 
Illinois, winner of the sixth prize, 
drives this point home as he does the 
others: 


SIXTH PRIZE 


What good did I get out of my 
service in the war? It may be diffi- 
cult for me to express myself in col- 
legiate English 
—but anyway, I 
learned the fol- 
lowing things: 

Obedience to 
orders. 

Attention to 
details. 

Regard for my 
fellowman — and 
a lot about him. 

Attention to 
health. 

Everybody 
learned these— 
but, as I was hardly of age when [I 
enlisted in the regular Navy, I was 
in a position to use them to greater 
advantage on the up-road to success 
and a place in the sun. Don’t think 
I have arrived there—but I’m on my 
way. 

Several times since the Armistice I 
have been approached by young men 
for advice on the Navy, military 
training, ete—and it’s then I’ve 
fought the war all over again, laying 
particular stress on the items above 
and their opportunities. 

But I’ve been answering the ques- 
tion more of what good is military 
training than the war, haven’t I? If 
you really mean war—the cruel, mer- 





Dana B. Hebner 
Hot Springs, S. D. 
SECOND PRIZE 


ciless, bloody, frightful (and other 
adjectives) butchering of humans, the 
destruction of life for gain, whether 
acquisition or principle, I didn’t get 
a damned bit of good out of it—wait, 
I'll take that back—I did—the privi- 
lege of belonging to the best bunch of 
buddies in the world, The American 
Legion ! 


REVITY always has an appeal. As 

I read the others, I kept thinking 
back to the contribution of Martin 
Hametman of Roseland Post, Chicago, 
which came in early. He used only 
seven of the allotted two hundred words. 
In a sense he tells all in those seven 
words. Possibly it is a touch of per- 
sonal eccentricity that leads me to the 
choice of this for the seventh prize. 
Although the military terms are not 
quite correct, the spirit is: 


SEVENTH PRIZE 


1. Heads up. 
2. Chin in. 
8. Eyes straight ahead. 


T Is a sense of wy war or peace 

that carries on. ose whose serv- 
ice did not take them overseas will 
read and understand the words of 
Franklin A. Thayer of Kit Carson 
Post, Fort Lyon, Colorado: 


EIGHTH PRIZE 


Today, over six years since enlist- 
ing, I lie on a bed in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium recounting the things I 
got out of my service in the war. 

Mine was not the spectacular serv- 
ice of the doughboy. Stationed at a 
hospital during the epidemic of in- 
fluenza, I volunteered to work an ex- 
tra shift, and found my work to be 
the care of a delirious officer in the 
last stage of influenza. At about mid- 
night the patient fell asleep. I sat 
by his bed facing an open window. 
Countless stars mirrored the heavens 
—the same canopy under which our 
boys were fighting with grim death 
in the war-torn area of France. 

How I longed to be there! Sud- 
denly my patient moved, and to me, 
just as suddenly, came the realization 
that my place was not over there, but 
where I was stationed; that a sol- 
dier’s duty was not where he wished 
to be but where he was placed. I 
was an integral part of my coun- 
try’s great war machine, the same as 
was a star in the heavens shining 
above a part of God’s universe. 

The great thing I received from my 
service was the vivid realization of a 
soldier’s duty. 


TF sergeants will tell 
duction of swelled heads is one of 
the most common benefits of war. Of 
the personal confessions on this score 
I have chosen “Dis »” by W. Les- 
lie Lewis of Clinton, New York, a mem- 
ber of Utica Post, for the 


NINTH PRIZE 


The greatest thing the Army did 
for me was to cure an exaggerated 
sense of my own importance. 

I entered the Army in the last 
month of my senior year in college. 
I was cocky—darned cocky. I had 
bossed freshmen. I had held college 
honors and considerable authority. 
What I said as a senior had a lot of 
influence. If I had gone into busi- 


u the re- 
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ness with the same attitude I prob- 
ably would have gone out of several 
jobs as Balaam went to Balaak. 

Thanks to army training I went to 
work with the ability to listen. I had 
learned to hear the full story, to make 
a passable estimate of a competitor. 
I could size up the whole and come to 
a decision which, right or wrong, was 
reached by fairly logical reasoning and 
not by the heedless attitude of the 
braggart. 

There were some inconveniences in 
1917-19. There were two or three 
leaves I wanted but didn’t get: two 
or three thousand visitors I got but 
didn’t want. The sugar eubes and 
pasteboards weren’t always kind to 
me. However, I’m grateful for my 
twenty-five months of service. They 
helped me learn that I had a lot to 
learn. 


N contrast to Lewis’s letter we have 
the letter of Earl H. Wood of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts: 


TENTH PRIZE 


The war taught me many things, 
but the one I value most is the self- 
confidence it gave 
me. At the age 
of fifteen I went 
to work in an of- 
fice and worked 
there ten years. 
Although I 
climbed from of- 
fice boy to pay- 
master, I had no 
confidence in my 
ability to make a 





living for myself ae my e 
and I was in con- THIRD PRIZE 


stant fear of los- 

ing my job. I actually dreaded to talk 
to the men who were my bosses, even: 
though they were splendid, straight 
and reasonable. 

I went into the infantry—soft as a 
man could be, never having partici- 
pated in any sports or done any gym- 
nasium work. I stuck to it in spite 
of lame muscles, blistered hands and 
feet. I was transferred to an outfit 
that had trained for six months and 
went overseas and into the lines. 

No one had anything on me, even 
if I was clumsy and awkward, when 
it came to the drill. I received a bad 
shrapnel wound in my right jaw, lost 
the hearing in my right ear, and have 
now continual trouble with my head, 
but—I bless the war, for I now have 
confidence in myself. 


agg two more coming. If I wer 
to publish all to whom I should give 
honorable mention I could fill one num 
ber of the Legion Weekly. Anyway,! 
am —~- publish two. One is by 
Tom D. Nelson of Los Angeles: 


HONORABLE MENTION 


The best thing I got out of my 
service is a clear conscience. 

I was blessed with the privilege, 
the honor and the pleasure of serving 
my country in a time of need. 

My part was very small, still I 
was there, willing and ready to do all 
IT could. 

Truly I could not ask for a greater 
heritage to leave my two children than 
the faded honorable discharge from 
the United States Army. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The little village in the background of this peaceful picture flamed into lurid 
fame one day seven years ago when American and German troops fought bit- 


terly for its possession. 


So sharp was the struggle that the village changed 


hands many times during the day. Eventually the Americans won and held it 


—there is no doubt about that. 
claim the credit for its capture. 


But what Americans? Two A.E. F. divisions 
The village is called Sergy, and this photo- 


graph of it, made last summer, was taken from the Fere-en-Tardenois road, 
looking east across the Ourcq River, indicated by the line of trees, to Sergy 
and the slope of Hill 200 in the left background 


HE war is over, but it isn’t 
settled. 
Ask the gentlemen of the 
American Battle Monuments 
Commission who have been delegated 
Congress to mark the American 
battlefields in Europe, so that a vis- 
itor may know what the A. E. F. did 
over there. And particularly what 
outfit captured what. 

The Commission has engaged a staff 
of specialists to comb the files of the 
War Department from the official re- 
ports of lieutenant generals to those 
of corporals and privates, in its pains- 
taking effort to insure accuracy. It 
has other experts in 


and try to find Sergy in the index of 
one of them. What one would learn by 
this method would depend on which 
division history he got hold of first. 
You might pick up the official chron- 
icle of the Fourth Division, which de- 
votes an entire chapter to the capture 
of Sergy by the “hird Battalion of the 
47th Infantry. The story is given in 
the clearest and most lucid detail. You 
may follow the movements of almost 
every platoon during three days of he- 
roic fighting. You read of Second Lieu- 
tenant Gustav Braun, commanding the 
decimated battalion, men with three 
and four wounds still in the line fight- 





Ever 


Hear 
0 


Sergy? 


By MARQUIS 
JAMES 


ing, using German guns, their own am- 
munition being exhausted, and subsist- 
ing on food salvaged from the packs 
of the dead. “There are many towns 
in France whose names will go down 
in American history. No place, how- 
ever, saw more desperate combat than 
Sergy.” Thus the Fourth Division his- 
tory, which gives high credit to the 
42d Division for work performed in 
surrounding sectors, but claims the 
capture of the village of Sergy for the 
Third Battalion of the 47th Infantry, 
which was temporarily attached to the 
Rainbow Division. After reading that 
account the chances are that it would 
never*occur to you that there might be 
a different version of the taking of 
Sergy. 

But, on the other hand, you might 
pick up a 42d Division history—“The 
Story of the Rainbow Division,” by 
Raymond S. Tompkins—which tells an- 
other story altogether. Reading the 
Rainbow account you would not be 
aware that the Third Battalion of the 
47th Infantry ever got to France. It 
is not even mentioned in connection 
with the taking of Sergy or any of the 





Europe studying the 
battlefields themselves 
as a check on the docu- 
mentary evidence. 
Thomas W. Miller of 
Delaware and The 
American Legion re- 
cently returned from a 
year abroad, where he 
was the resident com- 
missioner of the Battle 
Monuments Commis- 
sion as well as the 
meeicent of the 
IDAC. 





But despite so much 
activity centering 
about the seemingly 
simple matter of erect- 
ing monuments, _ the 
Commission finds itself 
with many baffling 
problems to solve. 

For instance, 
captured Sergy? 

e simple way to 
shed light on this sub- 
ject probably would be 
to go to a library, get 
some division histories 


who 








The grave of Lieutenant Quentin Roosevelt, southeast of Chamery. Part of the village itself 
may be seen in the center. The marker in front of the grave indicates that this spot is an 
American military cemetery though it holds the body of only one soldier 
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other strong points in that famous 
crossing of the Ourcg. The picture the 
author of the 42d Division history 
gives is a vivid and a convincing one. 
If it lacks some of the detail found in 
the Fourth Division book, one must 
bear in mind that the writer had an 
entire division to keep his eyes on and 
not a mere battalion, as did his Fourth 
Division colleague in this instance. He 
says the 168th Infantry, after pene- 
trating the village seven times and 
seven times being driven out, finally 
took and held Sergy on July 29, 1918. 
“The Rainbow had outwitted, out- 
gamed and out- 
fought the best 
soldiers in the 
German army.” 

With these con- 
flicting accounts 
before us, 
unqualifiedly set 
down in the rec- 
ognized _histories 
of two eminent 
combat divisions, 
you and I might 
find ourselves in a 
quandary. Furth- 
ermore one of us 
might have chanced 
on a history of the 
28th Division 
which says that 
that organization 
eaptured Sergy. 

It is possible to 
say, without call- 
ing in the experts, 
that the claim 
made for the Penn- 
sylvanians in this 
instance’ iS an 
error, probably 
eaused by faulty 
map reading. 

The controversy 
between the 47th 
Infantry and the 
42d Division, how- 
ever, can be ap- 
proached in no 
such off-hand man- 
ner. It is neces- 
sary to do what 
the Battle Monu- 





M, advanced with the road “A-B” as 
an axis. 

Upon arriving near the point “B”, 
after having passed through heavy 
shell fire from our own guns, Captain 
Fuller says his company was suddenly 
caught by a devastating enemy ma- 
chine gun fire from the direction of 
Sergy (see map) and the woods to 
the east. He deployed his men as 
skirmishers and crossed the Ourcq 
River—which is here so small that 
some units failed to recognize it and 
thus were thrown off their map bear- 
ings. Captain Fuller says this enemy 
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edge. Seeing fifty or sixty Germans 
crossing the brook and running toward 
the pla eau at “D”, his men pursued 
them to the top of the plateau at “D”, 
where they were stopped by fire fram 
the Bois Pelger and from Germans en- 

trenched near “E”.. | 
According to Captain Fuller, there 
were no 42d Division troops in Sergy 
or its immediate vicinity when his men 
passed through. It was ten a. m. 
(July 29th) when he got to “D”. A 
few minutes later Fuller sent a mes 
sage to Major James P. Cole, his bat- 
talion commander, asking for orders. 
Major Cole, who 

































a verely wounded, 
#79 had established his 
P. C. at “B”. He 











27 ~=sthrro is Sergy. 
Our objective is a 
road running east 
and west two kilo- 
meters north of 
you. Connect up 
with the 167th In- 

4273 fantry (42d Divi- 

sion) which is sup- 

posed to be on 
your left and ad- 
vance with them.” 
Fuller began 
: looking for _ the 
272 167th Infantry, 

and at four p. m 

a young second 

lieutenant of that 

organization came 
up and said his 
regiment was in 
the woods along 
the river and 
would make no 
further advance 
that day, hit 

American artillery 

270 would shell _ the 
Germans on _ the 
plateau. 

Having received 
one shelling from 
friendly artillery 
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ments Commission 
does in every case 
—examine the offi- 
cial records. These 
are voluminous, so 
for the purpose of 
this sketch one can 
touch only the 
high spots. The 
47th Infantry’s story is fairly com- 
pletely told in one document. This is 
an official report of Captain H. E. 
Fuller, commanding L Company. It 
was made shortly after the Third Bat- 
talion of the 47th was withdrawn from 
the Oureq and detached from the 42d 
Division. 
According to Captain Fuller’s ac- 
count his battalion was assigned to a 
ping-up mission in the general at- 
which began on the morning of 
July 29th in an effort to force a cros- 
sing of the Ourcq and seize the heavily 
fortified heights and woods beyond the 
stream. Fuller’s company, L, arrived 
at the point “A” (see map above) 
at about 8:30 a. m., and formed in 
line of combat groups with his right 
resting on the road. The two com- 
panies, supported by Companies K and 


paths of advance. 
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The disputed country around Sergy, Cierges and Chamery, showing divisional 
The photograph at the top of page seven was taken from a 
point indicated by the arrow near “B,” with the camera aimed in the direction 
indicated. The other photograph was made from the point southeast of Cham- 


ery which is indicated by a second arrow 


fire was a surprise, as up to that time 
he thought himself to be in support. 
Coming into the open space between 
the river and the town (on the map, 
between “B” and the nearest houses) 
the captain states his company was 
fired upon by four machine guns and 
numerous rifles from houses on the 


= of the village. 

aptain Fuller then describes the 
capture of Sergy by his company. He 
says it was done by sending a support 
platoon to work around to the west of 
the town at point “C” and rushing the 
village with his two forces. The Ger- 
mans were dislodged from the houses 
and retreated at a run through the 
streets, some going due north out of 
town and some to the eastern end of 
town. Fuller says his company went 
through the village to the northern 
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that day, Fuller 
decided not to risk 
another. He m 
his wounded back 
to Sergy and with 
drew his company 
by ones and two 
to the “e3 the 
village. e -next 
day, July 30th, the Third Battalion, 
47th Infantry, attacked, supported 
the First Battalion, 168th ee | 
The attackers got five hundred 
north of Sergy and were stopped 
fire from the Bois Pelger. That after 
noon t retreated Back to the stil 
perilous Sergy. On July 31st at mit 
night the 47th Infantry troops wer 
relieved. : 

Such, in essence, is the official 
dation of the contention of the 4 
Infantry that it captured Sergy @ 
July 29, 1918. 

Official reports of the 42d Divisio 
state that elements of the 168th & 
fantry crossed the Oureq on July 280 
and penetrated into the town but wer 
obliged to retire in the face of machine 
gun fire. This is admitted by i 

(Continued on page 14) 
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NOVEMBER 6, 1925 


Giving the 


Boys 


Something 
to Shoot At 


By ARTHUR VAN 
VLISSINGEN, JR. 


one died, interment was some 
place up in the mountains, 
where there happened to be a burial 


PPALACHIA, Virginia, had never 
A= a cemetery. When any- 


spot—in short, good lots in 
a good cemetery. 

Along with these plots, the 
post reserved in the middle 
of the cemetery a Legion 


: ground. The town council had ap- burial ground for ex-service 
ng s. pointed several different committees men. And it gave the town 
wth , —and subsequently discharged each one a potter’s field for the burial 
‘ b because no means were devised to pro- of the poor. 
4 in vide a cemetery. This was one phase of the 
¥d Divi Then Henry N. Tate Post of the Le- post’s work, for the dead and 
& gion took hold of the idea. A few the bereaved. But it did not 
4 — weeks of investigation and negotiation stop with this enterprise. 
4 ad. resulted in the post’s purchasing a There were the living, 
e* “ twenty-eight-acre farm just outside the especially the children, to be 
' bean town. Forthwith the post had engi- considered. 
ar neers surveying, contractors hauling Perhaps the milk which 
Fanta and grading, road gangs working. was being sold to the people 
rte The committee got to work on the of Appalachia was all right. 
P pst abstract problem in February of 1924. Then again, perhaps it 
of that By August, when the post filed its re- wasn’t. There was little 
a port with the board of judges in its knowledge of the ultimate 
a d his district community service — but let’s sources—and absolutely no 
dad in not get ahead of our story. supervision of the sources or 
, along Anyhow, by August 13th Tate Post the methods of handling the 
> = had sold enough lots at fifty dollars milk. Contaminated milk, 


ake n0 
advance 


apiece, with payment terms varying ac- 
cording to the ability of the purchaser, 
to clear the money the post had put 
into the enterprise—and half the lots 
remained to be sold at a net profit equal 
to the purchase price realized on them. 
They were not blue-sky lots, either; 
they were large, substantial, well- 
drained, attractive lots in a beautiful 


more especially milk from 
tuberculous cows, is extreme- 
ly dangerous for human con- 
sumption. A _ preponderant 
proportion of* all human 
tuberculosis comes, the ex- 
perts seem to be agreed, 
from infection inenanadl Wate 
ing childhood from drinking 











The towering Legion memorial flagpole which 
Henry N. Tate Post of Appalachia, Virginia, 


erected in the post’s plot of a cemetery that 
Legionnaires brought into being. Before Tate 
Post bought the land, and cleared and graded 
it, there had been no formal burying place 





milk from tubercu- 
lous cows. 

The Legionnaires 
of Tate Post didn’t 
want this to hap- 
pen to their own 
youngsters and the 
other children of 
Appalachia. So the 
post furnished a 
physician and paid 
the expenses of 
investigating the 
town’s milk supply. 

What the investi- 
gation disclosed was 
not reassuring. 
When its findings 
were completed they 
were laid before the 
town council. And 
this body forthwith 
voted its thanks to 
the Legion, as well 
as ordering the 
town attorney to 
work with the Le- 


woe. * 


Members of Tate Post doing fatigue duty in the wild brush-grown tract that later, through the gion’s milk (Con- 


combined help of surveyors, contractors, graders and just plain laborers, became a cemetery tinued on page 16) 
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re God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

followin pm mpeg T'o uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the Unit tates of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association im the Great 
War; to inculeate @ sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation ; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to premote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pes- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to eonse- 
crete and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The Ameriean Legion. 


Who Runs the Schools? 


} . ped in the eyes of America as a national ideal is the 
vision of Abraham Lincoln studying at night by the 
glare from a fireplace in a log cabin. But the genius of a 
Lincoln, triumphing over circumstance, may be summoned 
today for a regretful contrast. Given to self-applause over 
a school system that undeniably represents a tremendous 
advance since the days of Lincoln, what shall we say of 
figures compiled by the United States Bureau of Education 
which show that: 

_ Of 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade, 830 pass to the sixth 
grade, 634 of them enter the eighth grade, 342 of these 
reach the high school, but only 139 graduate; and while 72 
of the original 1,000 enter college, just 23 finally finish. 

The average man who does some thinking about the 
schools must have acquired in that process a hazy idea 
that something is wrong, followed by a conviction that, in 
a world which progress has turned topsy-turvy in his own 
life-time, the schools have merely blundered blindly and 
uncertainly te keep pace with advances in every line of 
human endeavor. 

The American Legion believes that it is important that 
the average man do some hard and straight thinking about 
the schools at this time. For in this country the average 
mah, as a composite individual, largely controls the destiny 
of the schools, whether he himself realizes that fact or not. 
The sehools will go forward as fast as he, consciously or 
unconsciously, will let them. If he informs himself of the 
tremendous gains thet have been made in the field of edu- 
cational research in recent years and demands that the 
schools of his own community make those gains available 
to his children in his community, the schools of his town 
will give him what he asks. [If he is insistently conserv- 
ative, indiscriminately branding every proposed change in 
method of instruction as a new-fangled piece of worthless- 
ness, the schools of his town will stagnate, steeped in an 
inferiority of principles and practices which have been dis- 
carded in more progressive communities. 

For the American system of education makes the aver- 
age man the dictator over the destinies of his community’s 
public schools. And more powerful than his vote in the 
election of the officials controlling the schools is the might 
he holds as the embodiment of public opinion. No agency 
is more responsive to the thought of its community than 
the schools. Every community gets approximately the kind 
of schools it visualizes in its mind. 

For four years The American has done what it 
could to start its fellow-citizens in parts of the United 
States thinking on the problem of the sehools. This year, 
during the week of November 16th to 22nd the 11,000 posts 
of The American Legion will again observe American Ed- 
ueation Week. In that observance, each post calls upon 
the people of its town or city to join with it im an inspec- 
tion of the school system, to learn what is being done or 
what should be done to make that system equal to its 
duty. In that observance also, carrying out a standardized 
program on each of the five school days of the week, an 
effort will be made to give the school children of each com- 
munity new thoughts on vital of patriotism and 
civic duty and other subjects. Each Legion post is ex- 
peeted to plan and carry out the observance in its own 
community in co-operation with the school offieials and 
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teachers and such other organizations as will join with the 
Legion im this vital undertaking. 

Particularly important is it that each Legion post 
bid for the confidence and support of these entrusted with 
school administration and teaching. In every town and 
city there are extraordinarily able men and women—mem- 
bers of boards of education, superintendents, principals, 
teachers—who know all that is best in the modern science 
of education. Too often, these men and women are bound 
against their will by tradition and circumstance, com- 
pelled to carry on with outworn methods and obsolete text- 
books, slaves to a system based on antiquated principles. 
They have in their possession the facts which, if recognized 
and made the basis of school improvements, would make 
local schools the equal of those regarded as the model in- 
stitutions of the country. [Individually they cannot do 
much against public apathy. With the Legion’s help they 
may give to the people of their community during Amer- 
ican Education Week flaming messages on the needs of the 
schools, messages that will arouse the public from a false 
complacency and inspire that demand for betterments 
which, to be heeded, must come from a public standing up 
and shouting. 

Ameriean Education Week this year again presents to 
The American Legion one of its greatest opportunities for 
public service. Much good will be done if each post ar- 
ranges to have the standardized programs planned by the 
National Americanism Commission of The American Le- 
gion, the National Education Association and the United 
States Bureau of Education carried out in all the schools 
of its community. But even more good will be accomplished 
if those programs and the other activities of the week 
serve to awaken all the people of the community to the 
needs of the schools. In putting all its energy into Amer- 
ican Education Week, The American Legion works for the 
ideal expressed by a noted American educator in these 
words: 

“What the best and wisest parent wants for his own 
child, that must the community want for all its children.” 


A Birthday 
= United States Marine Corps will celebrate its 150th 
anniversary November 10th—next Tuesday. The corps 
was ereated by act of the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia in 1775, and is therefore nearly eight months older 
than the United States of America. Well before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed the Marines had 

landed and had the situation in hand. 

The first battalion of Marines was recruited from Phil- 
adelphia and its neighborhood, including that part of the 
colony of New Jersey of which Philadelphia was the com- 
mercial and social focus. The first recruiting rendezvous— 
the birthplace of the Marine Corps—was the Tun Tavern in 
Tun Alley, and the first recruiting officer—he later became 
the first commandant—was Captain Samuel Nicholas. 

Captain Nicholas may, perhaps, never have heard of 
the halls of Montezuma or the shores of Tripoli. Certain- 
ly, if he had, they meant ne more te him than Kamchatka 
or Tierra del Fuego mean to us. And it can be stated posi- 
tively that he had never heard of a tangle of gnarled trees 
and thickets and recks lying northwest of the village of 
Chateau-Thierry, France, known as the Bois de 

¢ ¢ @ 

Certain animals hibernate during the winter months, 
but what becomes of baseball umpires? 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

If a late model youth should by chance take a ride in & 
buggy he’d probably put cut flowers in the whip socket. 
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If all the panorama photographs of delegates at con- 
oe banquets were placed end to end they would still 
curt up. 
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TEN Little [TALEBEARERS 


“ UILTY by your finger 
prints.” If yours happen to 
be among the 900,000-odd 
finger prints card indexed in 

the National Bureau of Identification 

in the Department of Justice, and if, 
having arrested by the police au- 
thorities of Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
or any other city, a query and your 
finger prints are sent to Washington 
to find out whether you already have 

a criminal record to your credit, your 

best bet, by all means, is to fess up. 

For it will only take the expert search- 

ers in Washington from one to fifteen 

minutes to find out whether or not you 
are telling the truth, and they will find 
it out through the most infallible 
means of human identification known. 

Dead men tell no tales, but finger 

prints do, and the tale they tell has 

sent many a guilty man to the peni- 
tentiary and saved many an innocent 
man under a cloud of suspicion. 

When Uncle Sam undertakes an en- 
terprise he seems to prefer to do it 
on a record-breaking scale. He has re- 
cently created, by Congressional au- 
thority, a National Bureau of Criminal 
Identification in Washington as a part 
of the Department of Justice. It now 
has in its files the records of nearly 
a million malefactors. Already it is 
the largest bureau of criminal identi- 
fication in the world, larger even than 
that of Scotland Yard. An average of 
five hundred new criminal records is 
received daily. The bureau was organ- 
ized as a result of the merger of two 
pre-existing identification bureaus, one 
maintained by Uncle Sam, largely by 
convict help, at Leavenworth, and the 
other by the National Police Chiefs’ 
Union. The Washington bureau now 
receives prints from one thousand two 
hundred or more police chiefs and head 
officers. 

As civilization has advanced and 
ways of living have become more com- 
plieated, the criminal himself has dis- 
played a greater resourcefulness and 
a far greater mobility. Crime has be- 
come as national and as international 
as business, sport and politics. Chi- 
cago is nearer Boston today than Bos- 
ton was to Philadelphia in the days of 
Ben Franklin. To throw a lariat 
around the criminal, therefore, new 
methods and a new organization, more 
and more international in scope, be- 
came a necessity. And it is no secret 
that Uncle Sam looks to the newly 
established Bureau of Identification to 

me eventually one of the greatest 

crime preventive agencies in the world. 
Under J. E. Hoover, who succeeded a 
year ago William J. Burns as Chief of 
the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and C. D. McKean, 
immediately in charge of the bureau’s 
officers, that bureau has already proved 
its value. 

Wondrous indeed is the finger print. 
The ancier. ‘. ninese knew the value of 
linger pri.’ and used them for attest- 
ing wills, out it remained for modern 
Science, more particularly Inspector 
Henry of Scotland Yard, to manufac- 
ture the key that has made finger print 
identification the foundation for every 


By OLIVER 
McKEE, JR. 





CRIMINAL may operate 

under a hundred aliases, but 
not all the cunning in the world 
can give him a different set of 
finger prints. Nearly a million 
finger prints are card-indexed in 
the National Bureau of Identifi- 
cation in the Department of Jus- 
tice, recently created by Con- 
gressional authority, which has 
already grown into the largest 
bureau of criminal identification 
in the world, not excepting Scot- 
land Yard. And its activities are 
not wholly devoted to running 
down the guilty; frequently its 
services are successfully called on 
to protect the innocent, as Mr. 
McKee relates in this article. 





bureau of criminal identification in the 
world. 

Consider now a few out of the many 
hundreds of thrilling cases that finger 
print wiseacres can tell us. A window 
pane was broken in the house of John 
Jones, a wealthy resident of Colorado 
Springs, and the house entered by a 
second-story man. The burglar made 
his getaway with a valuable loot of 
high-priced rifles and shotguns. But 
he had left his signature in finger 
prints on the window-pane as he was 
entering. The prints were developed 
and photographed. The ranch on 
which the house stood had been rented 
by the Colorado State Prison. Jimmy 
McKarthy, a paroled prisoner, had 
worked on this ranch, and would there- 
fore be thoroughly familiar with the 
terrain. Photographs of the prints on 
the window glass were sent to the De- 
partment of Justice. Quick as a flash 
came the reply that the two sets of 
prints had been made by the same per- 
son. Confronted with this scientific 
proof of guilt, Jimmy confessed. 

Three men held up a Mexican in 
Sacramento. But our friend was not 
the kind to be anybody’s football. 
Strangely enough, he objected to the 
whole proceeding. When the pistol 
was held close to his face, the victim 
grabbed it and thrust it away from 
him. Bang went the pistol, and the 
bullet, as bullets sometimes do, hit and 
killed one of the hold-up men standing 
behind his intended victim. The other 
men fled. 

The dead man could not be identified. 
None of the local police were quite sure 
of his identity. Finger prints were 
taken and photographs sent to the De- 


partment of Justice. A search of the 
files was made, and on the same day 
a letter was on its way to Sacramento 
identifying the dead man as “No. 
22428, received at the California State 
Penitentiary at San Quentin, Califor- 
nia, under sentence of four years for 
first degree burglary. As No. 24938 
eon caagye May A -- 4 gy Se sen- 
tence ju ry, egree.” 
Thanks to the finger print, the dead 
man received the correct label at last. 
Names, it may be added, mean nothing 
to the bureau, for there is one case on 
record of a man who had far more than 
a hundred aliases. 

By way of digression, here is a case 
from another government bureau, the 
Identification Bureau of the Marine 
Corps. Private William H. Armstrong 
went on liberty one February day sev- 
eral years ago and failed to return at 
6:50 the following morning, the expi- 
ration of his leave. The C. O. and the 
top sergeant were certain he was 
AWOL, and in accordance with the 
usual routine he was eventually 
dropped from the rolls as a deserter. 
About 5:30 p. m. of the day Arm- 
strong’s leave expired the police recov- 
ered a body from the Gowanus Canal, 
at the foot of Nineteenth Street, Brook- 
lyn. The dead man was attired in 
civilian clothes. As no one claimed the 
body it was buried, at the city’s ex- 
pense, in potter’s field. 

Just before this unceremonious 
funeral, however, the finger prints 
of the dead man were taken. The New 
York police forwarded photographs 
and finger prints to the Superinten- 
dent of Police at Washington, asking 
him to make inquiries. The finger 
prints were referred as a routine mat- 
ter to the Marine Corps Bureau with 
the result that they were positively 
and promptly identified as those of 
Armstrong. rd of inquest con- 
sisting of Marine officers decided that 
Private William H. Armstrong met his 
death through no act of misconduct. 
Instead of remaining in a pauper’s 
grave, his body was disinterred, for- 
warded to his nearest of kin and given 
a military funeral. His record as a 
deserter was, of course, cleared. 

Not imfrequently finger print evi- 
dence has protected the innocent. Take 
the case of No. 36160, Texas State 
Prison, released on parole. No sooner 
had he got out in the wide, wide world 
than he broke his parole and an alarm 
was sent out for his arrest. A man 
who claimed to be his brother was ar- 
rested. The local police were not im- 
pressed by his protestations. To them 
it was an old story, for the guilty man 
often claims to be the brother—usually 
the twin brother—of the person sought. 
The description and photographs made 
it appear as though the two were the 
same person. The suspect was duly 
identified, and apparently he was to 
enjoy his brother’s free board and 
room privileges in the state prison for 
some time. Before the days of finger 
printing undoubtedly he would have 
been sent there. But the prints of No. 
36160 were in the files of the Division 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Where Credit Is Due 
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He was very close to you, that buddy, on Armistice 
Day seven years ago. You had sounded his depths and 
he had sounded yours with the plum- 
met of service. 

Perhaps you used to write to him but 
you fell out of the habit. If so, renew 
Perhaps you have never heard from him or 
seen him since you parted. If so, start the habit of an 
exchange of letters with him on Armistice Day. For you 
can get advertisements and catalogues but not real letters 
unless you write letters yourself. 

Tell him how the world is using you and what you are 
doing. Ask him to tell you about himself in turn. You 
may have prospered and he may not have. Or the re- 
verse may be the case. But the recollections that your 
letter arouses will put you both on the thirty-dollar-a- 
month basis of fellowship again. Otherwise, I know some 
veterans who are in need of humanizing reminders. 

To the disabled buddy a letter becomes a duty from 
one who was blessed by coming well and whole out of the 
war to one whose misfortune a turn of war’s chance might 
have made yours. Some men in the service—such is war’s 
merciless exaction—had to suffer that misfortune in order 
that others who were in the service might enjoy health 
and security today. 

A turn of war’s chance and you might be in some bud- 
dy’s place under a white cross. So write to the mother of 
the man that fell; for your testimony to the kind of man 
he was, and what he gave, and how he gave it, for the 
rest of us, is worth more than anything the orator of the 
day at any celebration may say. And the cost to you of 
doing all this good is only paper and a stamp. 


Just Paper 
and a Stamp 


the habit. 


Can it be seven years since the end of the war? The 
war years seem very long to me; the peace years very 


_ short. It is the vivid high lights of 
Seven Years life that we remember. War is vivid; 
Long 


youth is vivid; youth goes to the front 

in war. War tears us out of peace rou- 
tine into hell’s routine of risks and shocks. An hour’s 
suspense in battle may hold more high lights in recol- 
lection than a year of going and coming to work. But 
anyone in these busy United States who cannot get enough 
excitement without war had better tame bucking bronchos 
or turn human fly ascending the sides of skyscrapers. 


In another mood I ask: “Is it only seven years since 
the war?” This mood springs from the oblivion of many 
people to the lessons of the war and 

Seven Years the sacrifice and service which won the 
Short war. They who were not close to the 
war remember faintly that there was a 

war and that it made them uncomfortable. I even like 
to make them a little uncomfortable in peace by remind- 
ing them what the war was like when you were close to it 
and how it was won. This in order to keep in their minds 
the lessons which will save their kind from being uncom- 
fortable in any future war and others having to die, or 
to be maimed for life to prevent the uncomfortable from 
being as miserable as they might have been if somebody 
had not died or been maimed in the late war. To the 
forgetful I would recommend reading the First Prize in 
the contest, published on another page, as they very much 


Frederick Palmer 


need the lessons that Rev. Ralph Stoody learned. In the 
Second Prize, by one of the maimed, Dana B. Hebner, 
they may have an example of true spiritual feeling. 


Seven years after the war the statesmen of Europe have 
come to understand what was in the minds of the men who 
fought “a war to end war”. The veter- 
Peace On the ans were never bitter. They faced the 
Dotted Line enemy’s fire. All the diplomatic in- 
trigue, racial bickerings and national 
animosities which wearied us with endless conferences, 
sprang from the people behind the lines. Time must be 
allowed for their hates to cool, for them to see facts as the 
men at the front saw them. Time has taught them that 
only peace will bring the fruits of peace, that the only 
way for Europe, as a whole, to escape economic ruin is 
for its people to work hard and to work in something like 
harmony for the common end. 

Seven years after the war the only wars in the world 
are the Moroccan rebellion, simmering to its close, and 
the squabbles of the different armies which are making 
further chaos of unhappy China. No hostile shots are 
being fired in Europe itself. 

The best celebration of the Armistice was the signing 
of the security pact at Locarno to give the peace of the 
present official sanction and permanence. Germany is to 
enter the League of Nations. Germany and France have 
come to terms over their ancient feud. Along the Rhine, 
in that strip which the Army of Occupation held, there is 
to be a permanent demilitarized zone neither is to violate. 

Just consider that—between France and Germany! Both 
had to swallow much hate in order to come to such an 
agreement. Britain and Italy act as guarantors of the 
Pact. Their strength is to be against the side that 
violates it. 

The Pact, with the names of the statesmen on the 
dotted lines, if it is ratified, says to Europe: “No imme- 
diate worry about war. Go ahead, work; prosper and 
pay your debts.” 

France should feel secure. Germany knows she can’t 
be armed for war for another decade. She gives up the 
hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine. Her thought of retri- 
bution is toward the east. Poland holds land and cities 
Germany would regain before she ever strikes a blow 
elsewhere. But she wants peace with Poland for the 
present while she recovers. 

Some day the Security Pact may be made a scrap of 
paper as other treaties have been, but let us hope that it 
means ten, fifteen or twenty years in which we shall have 
no war alarms except from Russia and the Far East, where 
there are causes enough for trouble to supply the uni- 
verse with quite sufficient international gloom. 


Congratulations to President Coolidge and to the United 


Davis as Secretary of War and MacNider as As- 

sistant Secretary! Is there any more 

As It to say? Both have seen war first hand. 

Should Be It will be a long time before there can 

be any excuse that either Secretary or 

Assistant Secretary of War shall not be a veteran who 

learned war in the World War. With two such men on 

the job, we feel more confidence about the air service 
situation. We can safely leave the worrying to them. 


States! 
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Fourth Division history, which credits 
the 168th with gallant work. 

Both the 42d Division, speaking for 
the 168th Infantry, and the Fourth Di- 
vision, speaking for the Third Battal- 
ion of the 47th Infantry, agree that 
the authentic capture of Sergy took 
place on July 29th. The official docu- 
ments of the 42d Division bearing on 
the operations for this date give un- 
divided credit for taking Sergy to the 
168th Infantry. This is what the 
operations report of the commander of 
that regiment has to say on the sub- 
ject, with an incidental but interesting 
sentence on the participation of the 
| Third Battalion of the 47th Infantry: 

“During the night of 28-29 July the 
2d and 3d Battalions [of the 168th In- 
fantry] beyond the Ourcq were reor- 
ganized, the 3d Battalion maintaining 
its hold on Hill 212 and the 2d Bat- 
talion preparing to assault the town 
j of Sergy and the hill beyond. Major 
Stanley, commanding, sent his scouts 
| and one platoon to reconnoitre the 
town at 11:30 a. m., July 29, and was 
notified it was clear. He, however, 
was unable to advance beyond the lim- 
its of the orchard north of Sergy on 
account of machine-gun fire from the 
west of Pelger woods. 

“It was during this day that a bat- 
talion of the 47th Infantry, attached 
to the 168th Infantry and placed in 
reserve, injected itself into the fight in 
——_ and was badly shot up by shell 
re.’ 

The field messages of Major Stanley 
on July 29th give additional details of 
the entry of troops of the 168th into 
Sergy. This was sent at 8:40 a. o3 
“C. O. 1668: Moved scouts at 8:2 
Machine guns at Sergy. Impossible ‘0 
advance. Send 37 mms. or give artil- 
lery. Enemy entrenched along woods 
at 197.6-273.2. Cannot avoid Sergy. 
Enemy in woods at 197.1-273.8 [Pelger 
woods]. Give artillery on each of 
these.” 

| A second message was sent at twelve 
noon: 

“C. O. 1668: Scouts through Sergy. 
| Enemy machine guns firing from road 
| about 800 yards north. German planes 
| over position all morning.” 

Such is the official basis of the claims 
of the 168th Infantry of the 42d 
| Division. 

Here is an interesting point about 
these official reports which are the 
basis of conflicting claims: The re- 
ports themselves do not necessarily 
conflict or express a contradiction in 
terms. It is possible that every state- 
ment in Captain Fuller’s report, in the 
operations report of the C. O., 168th 
Infantry, and in Major Stanley’s mes- 
sages is correct. Indeed they can be 
construed as corroborating one an- 
other. Witness: 

Major Stanley says there were ma- 
chine guns “at Sergy” at 8:30 a. m. 
Captain Fuller confirms this. The 
168th Infantry operations report says 
scouts of that organization and one 
platoon reconnoitred Sergy at 11:30 
la. m. and found the town clear. Cap- 
tain Fuller says Sergy was clear at 
11:30 because he had cleared it and 
pursued the Germans six hundred yards 
north of the town by 10 a. m. Major 
Stanley was not able to advance his 
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Ever Hear of Sergy? 


(Continued from page 8) 


men beyond the orchard north of Sergy 
because of machine-gun fire from Pel- 
ger woods. An hour or more before 
this, Captain Fuller, six hundred 
yards north of Sergy, also reported 
this hostile fire. 

The commander of the 168th In- 
fantry says a battalion of the 47th 
“injected itself into the fight in Sergy 
and was badly shot up by shell fire.” 
He says “in Sergy” and not “near 
Sergy.” Fuller confirms these state- 
ments. He thought he was in reserve 
but suddenly found himself in the first 
wave, facing machine-gun fire, thus 
“injected into” the fight. He says he 
fought in Sergy. He says he was shot 
up by friendly artillery—before and 
not after he fought “in Sergy”. 

The comparison of these excerpts of 
official reports is my own doing, and 
is merely intended to indicate in a gen- 
eral way how the Battle Monuments 
Commission is going about its business 
of learning who won the war. The 
Battle Monuments Commission has not 
decided the Sergy question. It will be 
pleased to hear from any 42d Division 
or 47th Infantry men who think they 
can throw any light on the points at 
issue. The Commission has acknowl- 
edged some helpful information from 
readers of the Weekly as a result of 
other battle controversies, the main 
points of which were published in the 
Weekly last winter. The address of 
the Commission is the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Solving the Sergy problem will not 
enable the Commission to knock off 
and call it a day, however. One thov- 
sand yards east of Sergy is Hill 212 
and the Bois Les Jomblets. In July of 
1918 it was a veritable stronghold 
swept by machine-gun, rifle and artil- 
lery fire from three directions. It was 
taken by Americans in the course of 
the smashing of the Ourcgq line. 

The first claimant for the honor of 
taking the hill is the 28th Division, but 
it appears that there was an error in 
copying the field order which directed 
the attack of the 28th Division on July 
29th. Hill 212 was given as an ob- 
jective which was taken, but it is be- 
lieved that this was really Hill 188 
(see map). At any rate the reported 
position of the troops does not confirm 
the capture of Hill 212 by the 28th. 

Hill 212 was in the 42d Division sec- 
tor. The battalion diaries of that di- 
vision indicate that the First Battal- 
ion fought its way to the crest of the 


hill on July 28th, and seems later to ! 


have withdrawn to the base of the hill. 
The date of the withdrawal is obscure. 
On July 29th the 168th Infantry 
operations report, previously quoted, 
reported a battalion of that regiment 
maintaining its hold on Hill 212. 
The 32d Division attacked the south- 


ern and southeastern slopes of Hill 212 + 


on July 31st. The official history of 


that division shows the line for that . 


day well to the north of Les Jomblets 
and the divisional operations report 
states that Hill 220, north of the woods, 
was taken and held. This obviously 
could not have been done without first 
taking Hill 212 and Les Jomblets 
woods. 

The war diary of the 126th Infantry 
(32d Division), however, gives the fol- 
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jowing information with regard to that 
attack: “Ist and 2d Bns., 126th, in 
support of the 125th in attack on Les 
Jomblets. Advance stopped at Jomb- 
lets. Troops in position 
woods.” Italics are mine. 

The diary of the Second Battalion, 
125th Infantry, which was in the as- 
saulting wave, says the attack was 
stopped in front of Les Jomblets. 

Reports of the 168th Infantry, 42d 
Division, which was on the 32d Di- 





yision’s left during this attack, also} , 


indicate that Hill 212 and Les Jomblets | 


Woods were not taken by the Ameri-|; 


afternoon 
32d Divi- 


cans on July 31st. On the 
of August ist, however, the 
sion returned to the attack, 
enemy out of the woods and held them 
for the night. 

Closely related to the capture of 
Sergy and of Les Jomblets is the re-| 
duction of the Bois des Grimpettes, a | 
short distance south. This small wood | 
lying on the top of the ridge beyond | 


the Ourcq was one of the strong points |}; 


It was the 
Its capture 


in the main German line. 
scene of terrific fighting. 


is claimed by both the 28th and 32d ; 


Divisions. 

The Third and 28th Divisions at- 
tacked the woods in the general en- 
gagement which opened on July 29th. 


Some troops reached the edge of the |i 
woods, but by evening German counter- |} 
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attacks had forced our men back al-!j 


most to the line of the river. The 32d! 
Division relieved the Third 


that night. On the next afternoon, 


July 30th, the 28th and 82d Divisions |: 


made a combined attack on Hill 188 
and Grimpettes. The attack was com- 
pletely successful but the question re- 
mains as to which division took the 
woods. 


The 28th Division history, while giv- |} 
ing credit to the 32d, claims the cap- '|f 


ture of the woods, going into detail as 
to the various units engaged. 
history of the 82d Division asserts with 
equal emphasis the capture of Grim- 
pettes by the Wisconsin and Michigan 
troops. 

A peculiar thing about the official | 
evidence is that the files of the 28th} 
Division in the War Department seem | 
to confirm the claims of the 32d Di-| 
vision, while the files of the 32d Divi-| 
vision favor the claims of the 28th. 

The attack, in the 28th Division sec- | 
tor, was made by the 110th Infantry. 
The brief histories of the three bat- | 
talions of this regiment, however, fail 
to confirm the capture of the woods by | 
the 110th Infantry. The First Battal- | 
ion is the only one mentioning the Bois | 
des Grimpettes, in the following nota- 
tion: “On the 30th of July, in an at- 
tack on the Grimpettes Woods, Com- 
panies A and D assisted in mopping wv 
and elearing this place of the enemy. 
The histories of the other two battal- 
ions do not mention Grimpettes. The 
Seeond Battalion elaims to have ca 
tured Hill 212 on this date, eviden 
meaning Hill 188. The Third Batta 
ion also states it eaptured Hill 212 on 
July 30th. 

‘Turning to the reports of the 32d 

ivision one finds that the operations 
reports of the larger units claim the 
capture of the woods for that division. 

&@ position sketch made at 6:20) 
&. m. July 31st shows all but two com- 
panies of the 127th Infantry (32d Di- 
Vision) im jon around the edge of 
the woods. Certain other reports and 
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to be Assistant to the Chief Accountant. 
Within anotheryearI wasgivenentire charge 
of accounting, over about thirty-five assist- 
ants. The first of the year I was promoted to 
be Director of Advertising with present earn- 
ings nearly 200% more than when I first en- 
rolled. lam very grateful for LaSalletraining.” 
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messages, however, strengthen the case 
of the 28th Division. 
The First Battalion of the 125th In- 


i fantry (32d Division) in its war diary 
} reports relieving elements of the ‘55th 


Brigade (28th Division) in the Bois 
des Grimpettes on the night of July 


} 30th, indicating that the 110th In- 


fantry did get into Grimpettes. A field 
message sent during the afternoon re- 
ports two companies of the 127th In- 
fantry (32d Division) being held up at 
the southeastern corner of the woods 
by machine-gun fire. The following 
message, however, sent by the 127th 
Infantry at 11:20 p. m., July 30th, is 
most significant: 

“F and H Companies have taken 
woods in hand-to-hand combat with 
bayonet. Germans counter-attacked. 
B Company immediately counter-at- 
tacked and now holds line with F. En- 
emy broke through and came down the 
field. French made counter-attack and 
drove them back. D has been sent up 
to reinforce F and B. Enemy shellin 
woods. French have taken woods an 
now hold it. 110th reports plenty of 
troops on hand to support our left. 
Have taken entire woods. 110th just 
been reported in north edge of Bois des 
Grimpeties.” 


committee in drafting an ordinance to 
protect the people of Appalachia 
against an impure milk supply. 

Then the post took up with the coun- 
cil the question of comfort stations for 
visitors from neighboring mining towns. 
The Commercial Club took a hand by 
appointing a committee to work with 
the Legion committee. And very soon 
thereafter the committees had the 
poe of the town authorities to 

andle the situation by erecting the 
requisite building right in the heart of 
town. 

Mention was made, a few paragraphs 
back, of a board of judges. Appala- 
chia’s Legion post was not just working 
on its own hook, you see, to accomplish 
these things for the town. Henry N. 
Tate Post was simply ons 
against other posts in its district, an 
sub ently inst other posts 
throughout the State, in a contest to 
see which could make the best record 
of accomplishment in the way of com- 
munity service. And while the Ap- 
palachia post won the contest in its 
district, it did not win in the state- 
wide competition. All of which would 
serve to indicate, to even a casual 
observer, that posts in Voginie have 
accomplished some remarkable results 
in the field of qeamnely service. 

It all started when John J. Wicker, 
Jr., then Department Commander, of- 
fered a prize —e to the post in the 
State which should qualify the best 
record in serving its community. 
Wicker specified that the winner should 
be chosen from the aggregation of the 
best posts in each district. 

That, of course, gave the state ex- 
ecutive committeemen their cue; each 
one offered a prize in his district for 
the post which should make the best 
record, and set the date long enough 
before the department convention so 
that the decision could be closed and 
the winner’s record forwarded to the 
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This message was hastily written in 
the midst of battle. Doubtless it wag 
perfectly intelligible at the time, but 
it is not so plain now. It does not 
say what woods F and H Companies 
took, were forced out of, and which 
were retaken by the French. It may 
have been the Bois Meuniere, to the 
right, because at the time referred to 
the French were in these woods. On 
the other hand it may have been Grim- 
pettes. If so, the last three sentences 
of the message are difficult to interpret, 
If not, it would seem that the 110th 
Infantry took the Bois des Grimpettes, 

It is the Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, however, which has to decide the 
question. 

Here are three battle problems— 
Sergy, Hill 212-Jomblets, and Grim- 
pettes, all within rifle shot of one an- 
other, on which history is uncertain, 
The Battle Monuments Commission igs 
trying to lift the veil, and it is quite 

robable that these lines may be read 

y someone who was on the spot and 

has the precise information the Com- 
mission wants. The situation affords 
an opportunity for men—privates sec- 
ond class and up—to get cast inte 
bronze a correct record of the history 
they helped to make in France. 


Giving the Boys Something to Shoot At 


(Continued from page 9) 


First prize in the state-wide competi- 
tion was awarded to Braxton-Perkins 
Post of Newport News. Its report 
read as follows: 

“Its $80,000 home has been open at 
all times as a community center where 
various charitable organizations have 
been furnished a free meeting place, 
where special meetings of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, meetings for good 
roads, meetings in the interest of edu 
cation, etc., were held without cost. 

“Free quarters have been furnished 
the American Red Cross in this city. 
These quarters consist of three rooms 
where permanent headquarters are 
maintained with all the facilities of the 
Legion home at the disposal of this or 
ganization. 

“The Child Health Station in this 
city is furnished with free quarters in 
the Legion home. 

“A large schoolroom has been pre 
vided free at the Legion home where 8 
kindergarten is conducted for children 
of foreign-born parents. 

“Free quarters are furnished the As 
sociated Charities in this city at the 
American Legion home. 

“A cannon has been obtained and fur 
nished as an object of interest and 
adornment for Washington Park in the 
central part of the city. 

“As a_ beautification project The 
American Legion put on successfully 4 
Tree Planting Campaign, when a house 
to-house canvass was made for the sale 
of trees. This resulted in the planting 
of 2,200 treez in this city. These trees 
were sold at a small profit, the Legion 
delivering and planting the trees.” 

Honorable mention went to Appa 
lachia Post, whose record of accomr 
plishment has already been detailed 
The judges decided that it came very 
close behind Braxton-Perkins Post. 

Another good job of community work, 
relating to a Cqmatery, by the wa 
was that of Brookneal Post. The | 
burial ground had got into a badly u& 
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kempt condition. There were no avail- | 
able funds for its care. When the Le- 
t held its memorial exercises | 
the members found it difficult to locate 
the graves of soldiers. And once they 
were located, three out of every four 
plots had to be cleaned off before the 
aves could be decorated. Weeds, 
jars and refuse were over all. So, 

a the post’s report declared: 

“It was at once decided to put the 
cemetery in presentable shape. Brook- 
neal Post turned out with hoes, rakes, 
shovels, cutting knives, scythes, saws, 
axes, etc., and in a few hours time the 
twenty-five men had removed weeds, 
briars, broken and dead limbs, broken- 
down plot fences, tin cans, broken 
flower-pots and vases, and had trimmed | 
up trees which a heavy sleet in the | 
spring had broken.” 

About a week afterward The Ameri- | 
can Legion had received compliments 
on the job from everyone in town, from | 
former residents, and from visitors. 
And there is every indication that here- | 
after the citizens will keep up the cem- | 
etery; if not, the post stands willing to | 
do the job, rather than let its city of | 
the dead fall once more into a state 
of decay and disorder. } 

“The job which an individual post | 
did, such as this, was not the end of | 
it,” declares Wicker. “For when a} 
post did anything of this sort the) 
newspapers all over the State published 
the facts. Then the other posts in the 
competition proceeded to do the same 
thing in their home towns, if there was 
need for it. Thus, after the first job) 
of cleaning up a cemetery, we had an | 
epidemic of cemetery-cleaning all over | 
the State.” 

Many posts which did not win dis- 
trict prizes performed one or more 
highly worthwhile services to their} 
communities. For example, Norton | 
Post of Norton, is in a town where the | 
volunteer fire department fell far short 
of perfection. The town had a bad | 
fire, and the department didn’t succeed | 
in putting it out before heavy damage 
was done. Then the Legion post took 
over the fire department as a Legion 
activity. 

i least four posts in Virginia 

ught tracts of ground, reserved space | 

io r e middle for a Legion clubhouse or | 
community house, and donated the re- 
mainder of the tract to their towns for 
public parks. Any number of posts 
opened their clubhouses one night a 
week for community nights, and took 
the initiative in inviting various or- 
rege on different nights—Boy 
outs, Girl Scouts, North Side and 
South Side, lawyers and bankers, and 
so on. A number of posts bought | 
trash cans for the streets of their 
towns, and defrayed the cost by selling 
advertising signs on the sides of the 
cans. A good many posts started 
bands, and gave free concerts in their 
towns. Several posts, including those 
at Shenandoah, Winchester and Rich- 

nds, went out and built roads. 

The four Richmond posts combined 
to remedy a bad local situation. The 
Associated Charities had been tem- 
porarily disbanded for lack of funds 
to carry on the work; a little later it | 
was able to resume operations in a| 
limited way, with restricted funds. Un- | 3 
der these circumstances, the Legion | secs 
and the Auxiliary came to the rescue | 
of needy and deserving ex-service men. 
Chiefly from among the membership of | 


| 
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COSTUMES | 


the posts and Auxiliary units, their 
welfare committees raised a fund with 
which much needed relief has been ex- 
tended to many destitute veterans and 
their families. 

The contest revealed these other out- 
standing examples of Legion service to 
communities: 

DANVILLE Post: Conducted a “get- 
out-the-vote” campaign. Practically all of 
post’s more than four hundred members 
paid their poll tax—a prerequisite for vot- 
ing in Virginia—and registered. The post 
then published a series of paid newspaper 
advertisements, saying in effect: ‘“Ninety- 
five percent of our members have paid the 
poll tax. Come along now, and do the 
same thing.” Full directions were given in 
the advertisements. 


ROCKINGHAM Post: After more than 


ow! two years of work in raising funds, erected 


an exceptionally beautiful bronze World 
War memorial at a cost of $10,000. 
Hopewett Post: Erected monument to 
World War dead in center of a 100-foot 
circle in the-gateway to its city and helped 


materially in beautifying the city park 
with pick and shovel and by planting 
flowers. 


HeEstTeR-Bryant Post of Chase City: 
Succeeded unusually well in the observ- 
ance of American Education Week, ob- 
taining full co-operation of all school offi- 
cials and pastors of churches. Presented 
American flags to its town’s National 
Guard company and to schools of its dis- 
trict. Placed receptacles for waste in 
business section of town. Led in observ- 
ance of patriotic holidays. Gave financial 
help to two disabled service men sick in 
hospitals, 

ARLINGTON Post of Clarendon: Started 
campaign for memorial hospital in its 
county. As there are no hospitals in the 
county, the post realized that a memorial 
hospital would honor the memory of those 
who died in the World War better than a 
memorial embodying only an artistic con- 
ception. 


I may have grandchildren in years 
to come and when they climb on my 
knee and ask what I did during the 
war I will not need to make any 
alibis. 

Though hardships befall me and I 
lose everything I possess, nothing can 
ever take away my past service in the 
war. 

I have got to live with my con- 
science for a good many years and I 
am mighty glad that it is clear. 





Rew the first prize again. Then 
can anyone read this from J. Hal 
| Connor, Chandler Post, Chandlersville, 
Illinois, without a lump rising in his 
throat? If he can then he has not 
learned the lesson of the first prize. 
He is not yet “dis-egoed”: 


HONORABLE MENTION 


I have mere friends but they don’t 
understand. They haven’t been 
through hell with me. My buddies 


have. They understand what it is to 
be hungry, homesick, footsore, dog- 
tired. They know what it means to 


see a bunkie lunge forward on his 
face.. So I lay aside my paper, light 





What Good Did I Get Out of 
My Service in the War 


(Continued from page 6) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: 


Davmw P. Harers Post of Richlands; 
The town cemetery, at the top of a 
hill, being without a road and ina ; 
in rainy or winter weather, the post held 
series of work parties, completing a roag 
one-third of a mile long, eighteen feet wid. 
and on a ten percent grade. After the 7 
opening of the post’s clubhouse, subscrip 
tion dances were given and conducted g 
well that dancing, once regarded unfavop 
ably in the community, became recognizeg 
as a wholesome amusement. The post als 
rented an old mill .ad dam and converted 
them into a modern bathing resort, with 
an excellent pool and ample dressing i 
cilities. . 

PANNILL Post of Martinsville: Pre 
sents annually two medals to the pupils 
making the best average grades in’ Amep 
ican history and civics in local schools 
Gathered fund as the Legion’s contribo 
tion toward a community building. 

Women’s Post of Norfolk: Took 9: 
prominent part in making arrangements 
for Atlantic Deeper Waterways Assovig- 
tion convention in Norfolk, giving seve, 
hundred convention visitors among othe 
things a boatride around Norfolk a 
Helped greatly in the production of ¥ 
pageant for the benefit of a chair of num % 
ing to be established at University of 
Virginia. 

Cuurch Huu Post of Richmond: 
Distributed flag etiquette booklets widely, 





supplied’ speakers to all the schools fo 
American Education Week, helped estab 
lish a company of the Boys’ Brigade a 
America, and conducted an essay compe 
tition on patriotic subjects in connecti¢a 
with a county fair. 

Sovrn Ricumonp Post: Origin 
and conducted campaigns for a comaaall 
gymnasium, an auditorium and more pla 
grounds for both white and colored 
dren. Bstablished a cemetery plot for th 
burial of World War service men without 
family connections. Arranged for gover 
ment markers for the graves of serviee 
men. 


my pipe, close my eyes and visit with 
my buddies nine hundred miles away. 

I have some other buddies resting 
beneath white crosses, but I visit 
with them too. Good old Georgie 
Seibel! He stopped a mess of shrap 
nel, but I can still hear his “Every- 
thing under control, Jake?” And 
Holden! He got in the line of & 
Boche machine gun. He said simply, 
“I’m finished. Give ’em hell, big boy.” 
Holden and Seibel and the others are 
still buddies when I light up the old 


pipe. But mere friends don’t under 
stand. 
I would like to tell a hundred 


things my war service did for me= 
good and bad—but the most vital 
thing is that immortal comradeship, 
which grew up when there was BO _ 
such thing as capital or labor, creed 
or color, evolution or fundamentalism;, 
when men were men, Marines were” 





devils, and God was God. 2a 


I AM keeping all the letters for further 
reference. Their value is in 

whole more than in the list of pri 
winners. Not one mentions the 
mance, adventure and glamour of wet 
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| partment of Justice. 


which used to call men to the colors. 
Summed up, the good out of the bad 
of human folly and destruction makes 
an amazing total: physical improve- 
ment, discipline, self-control, self-reli- 
ance, better citizenship, strengthened 
love of country, 
cleaner living, the 
true spirit of de- 
mocracy, of the 
understanding of 
your fellow man, 
and the awaken- 
ing of religious de- 
votion and _ self- 
respect. 

This contest is 
only the first that 
I have in mind in 
a plan for a con- 
tribution by those 
who know war first-hand to that 
supreme problem of peace and war. 
Next we shall have answers to the 
question, “Why I Am Against War” 
—the details of this contest will 
be announced later. Against war as 
war, not against serving when your 
country is at war. I skall follow that 
with the question of how coming gen- 
erations, without having to go to war, 
shall get the good that war gave the 
writers in this contest. How can peace 
best. supply a moral substitute for 
war? 





Mrs. Laura G. Stegman 
Westfield, N. Y. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


Ten Little 
Talebearers 


(Continued from page 11) 


of Identification in the Department of 
Justice, the Texas prison being one of 
the agencies that contribute records to 
the Washington bureau. And the prints 
of the arrested suspect were not at all 
like them. He was released. 

Here is a somewhat different cate- 
gory of cases. Every year in the 
United States sixty thousand persons 
join the army of the unknown dead. 
A notorious criminal who may be 
wanted by the police of a dozen cities 
reads the story of one of these un- 
known dead in a local newspaper and 
says to himself, “I am going to die by 
proxy.” So he gets a pal’ to identify 
the dead man as a relative and the 


criminal is one of the chief mourners | 


at his own funeral procession. 

An unknown man was killed at Bing- 
ham, Utah. When the body was taken 
to the morgue and held for identifica- 
tion a mysterious woman appeared on 
the scene, and claimed, with an accom- 
panying deluge of tears, that the de- 
ceased was her husband, Thomas by 
name. Thomas may have been his 
name, but there were also some doubt- 
ing Thomases among the officials con- 
cerned, and the finger prints of the 
corpse were promptly sent to the De- 
In quick order 
the reply came back that the dead 
man was Billy Lever, recently released 
from a United States penitentiary. 
When those tidings reached Bingham 
the mourning woman was not among 
those present. Finger prints of her 
Thomas, whom the woman wished to 
kill by proxy, were as totally different 
from the dead man’s as a horse and a 
donkey. It was soon afterwards discov- 
ered that Thomas had had his life 





insured in favor of his wife. 
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RADIO receiving set will be 
pretty nearly an essential item 
in the equipment of every Le- 


gion post as a result of a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the 
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gion department to arrange and broad- 
cast an official American Legion pro- 

ram at least once during the year. 
Resocts of the dates of programs, the 
call letters and wave lengths of the 
stations which will be used, and the 

rograms will be made to National 

eadquarters, which will bulletin this 
information to all Legion departments. 
A schedule of the programs will ap- 
pear in the Weekly. 

No attempt will be made by this de- 
partment to designate the one or the 
first dozen or the first half-hundred 
Legion posts which adopted radio for 
disseminating facts about the Legion 
and broadcasting programs of enter- 
tainment, many of which were ar- 
ranged specifically for disabled veter- 
ans in hospitals. We feel that we can 
safely say, however, that John W. 
Clark Post, formerly Wilkinsburg- 
Edgewood Post, of Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, was one of the first posts of 
the Legion to furnish radio reception 
to disabled comrades. In searching 
through the editorial archives we came 
across a report of that post dated No- 
vember 15, 1921, from which we quote 
the following: 

“Wilkinsburg - Edgewood Post be- 
lieves that one of the duties of local 
American Legion posts is to see that 
the disabled and wounded comrades 
quartered in neighboring hospitals be 
looked after. Putting its preaching 
into practice, the post has just had in- 
stalled in the Red Cross recreation hut 
of the Marine Hospital a complete 
wireless receiving outfit with amplifier 
and loud-speaking reproducer. The 
idea of this gift originated with the 
Auxiliary, and the post, with the aid 
of the Auxiliary, arranged for the in- 
stallation. 

In a later report there is evidence 
that the system which is now used by 
the Sun-Roxy Radio Fund of The 
American Legion Weekly to carry 
radio programs direct to the bedsides 
of disabled men was successfully tried 
out by this post four years ago— 
which is a long period of time when 
the recent development of radio is con- 
We read: 

“Since its installation, the radio set 
has been very popular with the boys 
and we have heard nothing but praise 


-| for the set whenever any of us visits 


It has probably occurred 


the hospital. 
to you, as it occurred to us recently, 
that the boys who are confined to the 
wards do not get any use of the set. 
Our post has run an extension line 
from the set in the hut to the wards 
and has installed several head-sets. We 


ascertained that this was entirely 
feasible as several individual members 
of the post who have sets in their 
homes have run extensions to neigh- 
boring houses and have obtained ex 
cellent results.” Which, as we said, 
records an experiment which has been 
developed until now we find as ma 
as two thousand head-sets and a half- 
dozen or more loud speakers connected 
up with one central receiving unit, as 
at Walter Reed Hospital, one of the 
many equipped by the Fund. 

As a matter of historical record of 
more or less recent radio development, 
we found of particular interest . the 
following comments of a member of 
the editorial staff, dated December, 
1921, and attached to the file covering 
the work of the Wilkinsburg Post: 
“The attached letter is worth comment 
in the Weekly. It is worth more than 
that. Wireless telephony is at this 
moment undergoing a phenomenal de 
velopment. There is scarcely a tows 
in the country that has not at least one 
enthusiastic amateur who is entertaim 
ing his friends by letting them hear 
what is in the air. Here is a great 
chance for Legion posts. The post can 
afford to put in a real receiving station 
that will catch everything from 8 
thousand miles around. As you know, 
the Army, Navy and other government 
services, such as the Weather Bureau, 
are giving daily messages. Certain 
private concerns are giving free com 
cert service (for instance, Pittsburgh 
is often giving full orchestra concerts 
on Sunday evenings.) Newspapers ate 
beginning to use the wireless tele 


phone.” The “at least one enthusiasti¢ 
amateur” has develo into thow 
sands, the broadcasting station @® 


Pittsburgh has hundreds of fellow sta- 
tions throughout the world, and radio 
programs are now loading down the 
atmosphere from morning till 
past midnight. 





ON THE AIR 











Brief announcements of radio programs to 
breadcast by Legion posts will be published ® 
this department. Notices 
should be sent to the Weekly at least four weeke 
in advance of date of broadcasting, Be = 
to give the wave length. 


WarrREN TOWNSEND Post, Hor Sprrivcs, A* 
KANSAS, will broadcast an Armistice 
from Station KTHS (374.8 meters) a 
from 9 to 10 p. m., Central Time. 

OAKLAND (CALIFORNIA) Post will broadcast 
Armistice program from Station KLX 
pastors) Nov. 11 from 9 to 10 p. m., Pacilie 

ime. 
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OUTFIT REUNIONS 
















Announcements for 





5x0 : WATCHES 


| with which they are 


Pr, 


concerned. 








112TH 


* 





Co. 
o. 





EnG.—Reunion 
Nov. 7. Address W. R 
Armory, Cleveland. 

SEVENTH Div. 
Stat 
Astoria Hotel, 
Address A. B. 
nut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29TH ENc.—Aanual reunion 
Minn., Now. 7 Address W. 
tary. 724 Case St., St. Paul. 
| ise Gas Rec’? 
a | outfit wil hold its annual 
| Winton, Cleveland, 0., Nov. 
G. Straub, 8311 Decker Ave., 
| H. 12 

Nov. 16, 7:80 p. 
1538 W. 63d St., 

4TH Drv. 
dance at 
Park West, 
Address Charles 
L. I - 0 


Apartment and Banquet 
New York City, 








i. 


m. 
Chicago. 











Listen in on WHT every Tucsday night | 
from 7 to 7:30, every Friday night from 
rd ti 


RADIO FANS — 


Hotel 
New York City, 
A. Koehler, 


} AMBULANCE Co. 128 (3 
| union at Bay City, Mich., 
| Clarke W. Cummings, See’y, 
| lance Club, 227 No. McLellan St., 

B. H. 
McAlpin, 
| Dr. Torr Harmer, 
ton, Mass. 

310TH T. M,. Brry.—Fourth 
at Detroit, Mich., Nov. 
Lusk, Sec’y-Treas., Federal 
Rapids, Mich. 

MepicaAL Dert., 
banquet at American House, 





New York City, Nov. 





) eh 2 3s wood ranges and, sen a 


bry Sa. 





Nov. 14. Address Dr. 
Commonwealth Ave., 
104 Howard St., 

Co. C, 305TH Ivp. 
reunion dinner 
25th St., New York 
| Fred L. 
York City. 

326TH F. 
Hartford, Conn., with Co. 
nal Corps, Nov. 14. 
71 Lancaster Road, West Hartfo 


City, Nov. 
Direct to a. 





| Engineers Club, 1317 
|Pa., Nov. 14. 


| 4937 Mervine St., 






ig Winner. Syst out. Complete line of water- 
— aprons for men, women and children. 
wives order on sight. 
Best values in Ameri 


Slee yy Philadelphia. 
ct from 


2d Div. 
Nov. 


Mills 


at 
A. Olson, 


416 Marlborouch St., 
annual 
Bldg., 


l0ist F. A.—Reunion 


Be 


at Divisional Clubhouse, 
Gunther, Room 745, 42 Broadway, 
S. BNn.—Reunion at City 


A, Connecticut Sig- 
Address E. W. 


| n this department must be 
| received three weeks in advance of the events 


at 


QOrricers AgsN.—Third reunion, 
Hall, 
5 p. m., Nov. 7. 
Freeman, Chairman, 


Waldorf 
1808 Chest 


St 
Seere 


Cleveland Association of this 
reunion 
Address John 
Cleveland. 

Dinner at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Address Dr. 


at Hote 


H. L. Baker 


(New York Chapter)—Reunion and 
Majestic, 72d St. 
9 p. m., 
Sec’y, 


j— 


and Centra 
Nov. 


Annual re 


11. Address 
Bay City Ambu- 


Bay City. 


116- Be venth annual reunion at Hotel 
Address 
Bos- 


14. 


ston, 


27 


w. 
14. 


Panzer, 


rd. 


304TH ENc.—Annual reunion and dinner 
Spruce St., 





Tze 
F 
Fe 
5 
bas. 


Va., he gE they 
made $10.43 in one hour. 


TAPS 














The deaths of 
in this department. 





for exclusive te In 


same 
an Free aorta er. oe ee TODAY. 


| 





Please 


| of all deaths. 
record. 


Water A. 
Webash, Ind. D. Aug. 
Chief Div. Surgeon, 84th D 


>i 


Sept. 15, aged 39. 
Inf., 33d Div. 
Epwarp E. EpwaAkrps, 
Blackfoot, Idaho. D. at 
Boise, 





Domer, Thomas Stineman 
rved as 


CHARLES B. Epincer, W gabe (T.) Post. 
Served with Co. 


Stewart Hoover 
vu. & V 


‘ Legion members are chronicled 
that it 
complete, post commanders are asked to desig- 
nate an official or member to notify the Weelly 
give name, age, 


may be 


military 
Post, 
Asst. 


D. 
129th 


Post, 
B. Hosp., 


Idaho, Sept. 8. Served with 23d Eng. 
Anpy¥ Gomoia, John Jacob Fisher Post, 
Punzsutawney, Pa. OD. Aug. 19, aged 82. 
Served with Ist Div. 
Pavut F. Tause, Kankakee (lli.) Post. D. 
Sept. 15. Served with Co. L, 129th Inf. 

















Post Adjutants ||| == 
Send. for FREE catalogs showing the | 

full line of | 
POST PEP POSTALS _ 


And Sixty-five Humorous Cuts for | Why an 
Meetings, Dances, Entertainments, 
Post Magazines, etc. 


ge Hl PRINTING SERUVICE 
Indianapolis, a ~ 














P= preparing to observe Amer- 
ican Education Week may obtain 
from the Legion’s National American- 
ism Commission, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, suggestions for speakers and 
material. In addition 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., will supply at a 
cost of five cents each, or $3 a hun- 
dred, copies of a pamphlet, 
How to Observe American 
Education Week,” and, at the same 
prices, copies of a broadside giving 
facts and figures on school problems 
and other subjects for discussion dur- 
ing American Educatien Week. 


the 


“When, 








Cleveland 
Central 


Paul. 


11. | 
Baldwin, 


reunion 
14. Address Wendell B. 
Grand 


and | 
Mass.., 
Richard Miller, 
Boston, or Thomas Jolley, | 
Lawrence, Mass. 
(77th Div.)—Fifth annual 


97 
210 


Addre ss 
New | 


Club. | 


at | 
Philadelphia, 
Address David W. Bainbridge, 








































Healthy 

folks keep 

fit with | 
Beeman - | 
youll find | 
its daily | 
use is 





l 












































Y 


NSATION 
Stay-Prest Trouser 
Presser. Puts perfect crease in pants— takes out 
werinkles and beng & knees. Sells quick to men 






Take orders for famous 


Randle sold 33 first day. Specia 
Outlit absolutely FREE. We guaramee 
will make sales. Write for plan and exclus 


Sive territory. Act qnick. Get Free tee Outfit. 


Getgey-lung Co. 8-74 6. 
Work 









EX-SERVICE MEN 
| Become Railway Mail Clerks 
$1900 to $2700 Year 


Work Ne Layelfs 
aid Vacations 
Common education sufficient. 
Ex-Service Mea 
get 
| preference. 
Mail coupon 
| today— 
| SURE. 


fa eo - 


Dept. K188 
e Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Sead me, without charge, 
) Sample Railway Mail Clerk 

Examination questions; (2) List of 
Government jobs now obtainable: (3) 

Information regarding preference to 
ox-service men. 


7 

7 
~ 

~ 


»” 


7 
“ 


“ Name 
Address 





4 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


In a Hurry 
“Jenks was pinched for speeding yes- 
terday. 
“Why?” 
“His wife wanted to go home to her 
mother.” 


“Well?” 
“He was taking her there.” 


Any Dud’ll Do 
[Holton (Kan.) Recorder] 
Mr. Jim Daugherty has a new Ford car. 


Some of the old maids had better watch 
out now. Some may think he is better 


than none. 


Misplaced Enthusiasm 
Upon the grave of Sam McSwale 
Here gaze with deep dejection. 
He gave three rousing cheers for Yale 
In the Harvard rooting section! 


Why Knock the Kid? 
[From the Barter (Ark.) Bulletin] 
In last week’s paper we stated that Guy 
Hargrave’s baby had swallowed a safety 
p> It should have been Guy Bryant’s 
baby. 


The Melancholy Bovine 
[Ad in Ozford (Miss.) Hagle] 
LOST—One Blue, sorry looking, Cow, 
with long horns. 


The Editor Takes a Chance 
[From the Clovis (N. M.) Journal] 
As we heard the melodious strains of 

the wedding bells which came floating over 
this community we wondered who 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


of trouble,” remarked Mrs. Casebolt, look- 
ing up from her paper. 

“He could have done that with a third 
of the effort,” was her husband’s sour 
rejoinder. 


Well, What Kind Is He? 
[From the Dresden (Tenn.) Enterprise] 
Protracted meeting begins first Sunday 
at Knob creek. Evangelist Hynes con- 
ducted this meeting. He preached to us 
during protracted meeting last summer. 
We all know what kind of a preacher 


he is. 
Ain’t It the Truth? 


There’s a heap o’ satisfaction 

That is shore some real attraction 
When a feller’s settin’ down 

At a table where the cookin’ 

Calls fer more than jus’ mere lookin’, 
An’ he’s hungry as a houn’. 

But the soldier, feelin’ dreary 

When his stummick’s worn an’ weary 
From a vittle-cravin’ pain, 

Finds a pleasure that ain’t fleetin’, 

An’ a thrill that can’t be beaten, 
Eatin’ goldfish in th’ rain. 

—Vance C. Criss. 


The Commodious Bathing Suit 
[Photo caption in the Police Gazette] 


Dorothy Knapp, “America’s Venus,” sees 
Eddie Cantor and Mrs. Cantor off to Eu- 
rope in her bathing suit. 


The Magic Carpet 
[Ad in Toledo (Ohio) News-Bee] 
RUGS—1 Wilton, 1 Axminster. Guar- 
anteed singers and females. 
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A Bad Location 
[Ad in the American Funeral Record] 
FOR SALE—Funeral Home and Fur. 
niture business in Central Michigan in 
live town of 600 people, County Seat, 
only man in town. 


A Test Case 


“What is it?” asked the doctor who had 
been hurriedly summoned at midnight. 

“Nothing this time, doc,” answered 
Newlywed, looking at his watch. “My 
wife just wanted to find ont how soon you 
eould get here in case the baby was sud 
denly taken ill.” 


He Knows Better Now 


Bill Smith had all his life believed 
That all men equal are, 
But one day he was undeceived 
While driving in his car. 
For he attempted on that day 
(Alas, he had no luck!) 
To hold his legal right of way 
Against a motor truck! 
—Datnar Devening. 


As His Wife 


“Bottomley spent a fortune on a girl.” 

“Did he win her?’ 

“Yes. That’s how he came to spend the 
fortune on her.” 


Altogether Too Finicky 
[Ad in New York Times] 
MOTHER’S HELPER wanted to help 
with two little girls; a middle-aged feeble 
lady who is in good health. 


Saving 

Jenks had succeeded in getting himself 
into a peck of trouble, and his friends had 
gathered around to console and counsel. 

“But why on earth did you do such a 
thin ie: asked one. 

yell,” replied Jenks, “I had an alibi 

that needed using.” 





it was that was ringing them 
and at the close of day we 
learned that Mr. Otho Duncan 
and Mrs. Nannie Keener had 
jumped out of the single harness 
into the double and were united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony 
at Farwell, Texas, Monday. They 
will make their home on the John 





Griffith place. We don’t believe 
we are mistaken about this 
wedding. 


Consideration Itself 


“I understand,” remarked the 
visitor, “that this town is trou- 
bled with thieves.” 

“No, they don’t trouble us 
none,” replied the native. “They 
jes’ come in an’ take what ‘they 
want an’ beat it, ’thout sayin’ a 
word.” 


The Blushing Norma 
[Pittsford (N. Y.) News] 
Known as “everybody’s favor- 

ite,” Norma Talmadge was born 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. She en- 
tered pictures at the age of four- 
teen. She is a recognized leader 
in modest robes, but sbe is better 
known as a great emotional 
actress. 





Genius 
“Any mechanics at all in this 
town?” inquired a tourist. 
“Yep, our insurance agent’s a 
mechanic. You'll find him up at 
the liberry writin’ poems. 
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An Overplus 


“Here’s where a man married 
three women and got into a lot 


Bad Ben, the bank bandit, making a quiet getaway, meets with a determined 
porter at the railroad station 














